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The Consumer Marketing Problem in 
the Machine Age * 


By L. R. Boutware, General Sales Manager, 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corporation 


|. pee whole day was originally occupied with just barely meeting the 

basic necessities of existence. He had a terrific daily struggle to make, 
each day, his living for that day with no ability to store up any of it and no 
ability to have a variety of things beyond merely the food necessary for sus- 
tenance and any clothing or shelter that was necessary for survival in the 
kindlier climates in which he started. 

His first weapons and his first hand tools were merely to extend his 
arm and to multiply its force. With the coming of the first weapon or the 
first hand tool, his power and productivity were increased and he was able 
to satisfy his basic demands of sustenance or survival within a part of the 
time formerly needed. Immediately he had left over a margin of energy and 
time in which to devote himself to improving his position or condition, or to 
living the richer life, or to being happy, or to accomplishing whatever elusive 
thing it is that we search for so deligently in this life. I think it is happiness. 
How strong this urge has always been, and how undimmed it is after hun- 
dreds of years of failure, is best evidenced by the fact that, with each suc- 
cessive advance that has brought us our basic sustenance and protection with 
less time and effort, we have immediately thrown the resultant additional sur- 
plus of time and energy with ever-increasing intensity into the quest of this 
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ever-receding objective. It is fundamental to the consideration of our subject 
that we understand that each newly created margin of leisure is not enjoyed 
as such by man, but is immediately put to use.in a further energetic, material 
attempt on this fleeting goal. Incidentally, I think it one of the finest tributes 
to our race—and this is particularly true in our own country—that the more 
margin we have above the basic necessities of life, the harder we work for 
the attainment of this further objective. 


Increased Surplus of Time and Energy 


After the creation of hand weapons and tools came the taming of animals 
and their utilization, in turn, in again shortening the time and effort neces- 
sary for basic sustenance and protection. Then came the development of 
hand power, foot power, and animal power machinery, each in turn increasing 
the surplus of time and energy available for a further phase of the grand 
adventure. 

Some inspired advertising man years ago put it this way: “Down the sea 
of the centuries, man sails the ship of his dreams, seeking the harbor of 
happiness.” The philosophers and poets throughout the ages have tried to 
teach us that this happiness is all about us, is a product of intangible processes 
of the mind or of the peace of the spirit. But, being the well-known human 
race, the regular run of us continues our very material attitude towards hap- 
piness and keeps right on trying to attain it through things. Therefore, the 
minute we accomplish, through greater efficiency in the former processes, a 
further surplus of time and energy, we refuse to let it fall upon our hands as 
leisure, but we display a strange restlessness. This restlessness, created by the 
surplus time and energy available through industrial advancement, is the basis 
of our profitable markets. We have employment and prosperity if we can 
keep up a progressive creation of new products that will turn this restlessness 
into wants as fast as industrial advancement creates each additional margin 
of time and effort that has formerly been employed in the satisfaction of the 
present wants. We have depressed conditions when industrial efficiency in 
the manufacture of things to satisfy the material wants current at any given 
time has run ahead of the creation of things to translate the consumer’s re- 
sultant restlessness into wants which will put him back to work to satisfy 
them. 


Surplus Buying Power 


Potential new markets come, then, not as the result of the creation of 
new things; rather the creation of new things comes as a response to the in- 
dustrial efficiency that shortens the time necessary to accomplish the manufac- 
ture or the securing of things we have had before. In short, industrial inven- 
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tions create surplus buying power, through creating surplus available consumer 
time and effort. Consumer inventions take up this surplus buying power. 

The above is obviously true in theory and would be true in actual practice 
had we measured up in every other respect to the mechanical progress we have 
made in the Machine Age. Outside of the ever-present, and increasingly dis- 
tressing, problem of finding sufficient capacity in general management to 
coordinate all the activities of our colossal business structures, the Machine 
Age has brought to consumer marketing three problems which we should 
consider. 

First is that of money, and unfortunately there is nothing that the mar- 
keting fraternity can do about that. In this, which we hope .to be the final 
phase of the present depression, I think it will be agreed that the most evident 
weakness in our whole scheme of material things is the obvious shortcom- 
ings and limitations of our monetary system. 


Control of Production 


The second problem that should be considered is that of the control of 
production. Those vitally interested in consumer marketing can obviously do 
a little through the keeping of the production in our own factories geared to 
the daily, or at most, weekly sales to consumers in the field, disregarding 
almost entirely any peaks or valleys which may take place in the curve of in- 
termediate trade purchases. There are two elements in this control of supply, 
however, in which we are powerless. The first of these is in connection with 
new industrial inventions which obsolete old equipment or increase its pro- 
duction many times. While this adds to the production capacity of the given 
industry, and hence to the problem, still it is obviously on the side of real 
progress as we simply must be alert enough to take up this economically 
justified slack with new products. The second of these is in connection with 
our present inability to prevent a person from heedlessly jumping into an 
industry already over-produced, or a business field already overcrowded. 
Naturally, if he really has something to contribute to the industry in the way 
of a far better product or a greatly decreased cost, he is entitled to come in, 
but in the main such things are not possible in the staple industries where no 
creative or specialty selling work is going to be necessary in connection with 
the product, and it is in such industries that the principal damage from uncon- 

trolled production capacity is done. For instance, in one industry I know of, 
' where the product is made exactly to a government chemical specification— 
every single package of the product is tested to see that it measures up to 
specification—the productive capacity has for years been far ahead of actual 
consumption or any possible consumption. Yet new factories which are neces- 
sarily very large and very costly have continued to be built. Each one has 
added further to the scramble for present business where there is no possible 
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margin of sales appeal, and hence only a price appeal, with the -inevitable un- 
profitable operations. Also, each new factory built has resulted in a destruction 
of ten, fifteen or twenty per cent of the value of the remaining actual fac- 
tories and equipment in existence in the industry. The productive capacity of 
one industry making a home appliance has been permitted to go to four times 
the consumption of the best year the industry has ever had, and the new 
factors in the business have contributed nothing in the way of extra function 
or extra appeal in the merchandise. In another home appliance industry, four 
or five companies have done, I think, the most remarkable job we have ever 
seen done in artificially creating and stimulating a demand. They have done 
such a splendid job in a few years in perfecting the mechanical side of their 
product and selling the idea of their product to the public that practically 
everyone now wants one of their devices. Within the past year or so, over 
100 manufacturers have been permitted to come into their industry who will 
not contribute anything to the further mechanical development or market pro- 
motion of the industry but who will fight it out among themselves on a price 
basis, inevitably pulling down with them the most constructive factors in the 
field. We may think that the public benefits from this sudden violent destruc- 
tive competition, but actually the public does not, since the public will buy 
somewhat cheaper devices of this kind a little earlier perhaps than they would 
normally but will at the same time lose in these enterprises their hard-earned 
savings not only from the lesser price they pay on this product but also the 
savings from many other sources where they perhaps have denied themselves. 
They will suffer greatly not only from this destruction of sound values in the 
communities but also from the upsetting of steady employment in industrial 
areas and the rendering unprofitable of retail merchandising at all points of 
contact with the public. Their professions or jobs inevitably suffer. 


Overcrowded Industries 


In this country we have practically as many stockholders in corporations 
as there are voters; this in addition to the number of private enterprises such 
as individual businesses, partnerships and the professions. How is the prop- 
erty of these people to be valued? Early experience in a public accounting 
office has led me to believe that I could not today conscientiously draw up a 
balance sheet and attempt to place any sound values on the inventories or 
buildings and equipment of any manufacturing corporation which was not 
protected by a marvelous patent situation or by so close a trade agreement 
with competitors as to be practically in violation of federal law. The inven- 
tories and the fixed assets of a staple business today become hazards, almost 
liabilities, when anyone can, without limitation, jump into an already over- 
crowded business without first proving his intention and ability to perform a 
true economic and social service. This applies to producers and outlets of 
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staple commodities where merchandise is practically the same and the appeal 
is understood by the public. Even these staples might be contracted into fewer 
and better businesses, cutting out the competition that serves no economic or 
social function. The specialties, however, should be permitted to multiply as 
fast as they can be originated with a new function and a fresh appeal that will 
serve to take up the surplus buying power which, to repeat, is the surplus 
time and energy liberated by industrial invention, efficiency and development. 

As I have said before, the marketing fraternity cannot affect this situation 
greatly except, within their own individual business, by keeping constant check 
on the market for the individual company’s product—and that industry’s prod- 
uct—so far as it concerns the size and condition of supply, the size and 
eagerness of demand, the price situation, the frame of mind of the consumers, 
the temper, ability and soundness of the distribution channels. It must be re- 
membered, too, that under the influence of transportation, our markets are 
now worldwide and therefore our market influences are worldwide. Here, 
even war and tariff cannot be ignored. 


Creating New Products 


The third problem the Machine Age has brought is in connection with the 
creation of demand, Here, consumer marketing is limited only by the calibre 


of the creative imagination employed. This creative imagination should ex- 
press itself first in the conception of new products consumers with this con- 
stantly increasing surplus can be made to want; second, where conception or 
invention within the marketing department is or is not adequate, to cooperate 
with their development departments in creating products to meet potential new 
desires found in the buying public; third, in interpreting these new products 
to the consumer in terms of what the consumer is most interested in. 

Let us go back to the reasons why people work. In modern civilization 
one does not have to work to sustain life. Certainly during the present de- 
pression it has been definitely proven that one does not have to work to obtain 
the food, shelter and clothing necessary to perform the basic functions of 
sustenance, protection and covering. Nobody in the world, so far as we know, 
is starving or freezing or out in the rain if he is within the reach of modern 
transportation. There are, I believe, sections in China where a mule and a 
coolie will consume more food in getting from a rich area to a starving area 
than the two of them can carry; but such a situation is covered by the fore- 
going statement about transportation. 

But suppose a person does not want to accept the aid of charity or the 
government but wants to work for these bare necessities of life. Down South 
we used to estimate that this could be done on fifteen cents a day and now 
some claim it can be done for nine cents a day and are living on this diet to 
prove it; so one does not have to work very much to pay for just the basic 
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necessities of life. Why, then, do we work? Why do we go through this 
tedious preparation for a life of material accomplishment? Why do we get 
gray and old and worn-out plugging away for the attainment of material 
things far beyond our actual needs? We do it because we want to attain 
happiness. We erroneously feel this to be possible through things rather than 
thoughts, and yet we prove day upon day and century upon century that we 
have not learned this lesson; and we continue to prove that after all this 
progress and development, the only difference of the human mind and soul 
over the animal one is still that after we have filled our stomachs and made 
ourselves comfortable, we shall go on and work ourselves to death in order 
to attain some purely imaginary goal of material happiness which for thou- 
sands of years has been proved unattainable. There is, of course, a minority 
of people sufficiently broad in mind and rich in spirit to have a true sense of 
values in life; but far more than the ninety and nine of us are committed to 
the material concept of happiness, and accordingly our great markets must 
be promoted in terms of the material considerations for which these people 
live. Obviously, no great markets can be built on the necessities because these 
latter come with very little effort or even without effort. These markets must 
be built on the extra functions of products beyond the necessities and the 
extra performance must be along lines that give change, motion and pleasure. 


The Element of Boredom 


The great requirement for change is the result of the terrific boredom that 
comes from our machines. Formerly the worker was in a private battle with 
an animal or an unwieldy piece of material all day long. Every motion, every 
situation was different. He had a chance to put something of his own into 
each part of each day’s work. Each product was different and it had his own 
imprint on it. Now he stands at one machine in the uneventful task of turn- 
ing out that same thing throughout the day. He has nothing to do with the 
design of the thing the machine is making, nothing to do with the design of 
the machine itself and the worst thing he can do is to have one piece come 
out even a little different from the standard for all the others. He stands there 
watching his machine do the same thing year in and year out. He has auto- 
matically come to treat his business, his calling, as a necessary evil which must 
be lived through in order to provide the necessities of life and the margin of 
material things through which he can seek his goal. There is nothing of inter- 
est in the job itself and he must go outside it for the things for which he 
lives. The element of boredom has increased constantly as we have made suc- 
cessive new advances in the Machine Age and have increased the intensity of 
our specialization and the size of our organizations. 

Then, motion has become a thing we work for and pay for. The habit of 
mental inactivity, and frequently even physical inactivity on the job, has 
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caused motion to be substituted for thinking when the workman comes to try 
to enjoy himself after work. The Machine Age is fast cutting down the pro- 
portion of people who think or try to think. As time goes on we are having 
fewer and fewer people on whom to draw for those who are really to run the 
world. 

Then, under the erroneous designation of pleasure is classified a whole 
group of miscellaneous material impressions for which the great majority of 
people spend their lives working. Most prominent in this class comes the satis- 
faction of the senses, of the appetites. Prominent, too, is the satisfaction of 
pride and prejudice, the effort to stand out in front of one’s fellows, the 
striving for applause and the struggle for power or the outward show of 
power. 


Reverse the Procedure 


In connection with the creation of things to satisfy this constantly widen- 
ing potential demand, the marketing fraternity can do a great service. That 
is to reverse the procedure we now find. For instance, we are now creating 
the surplus first through the increasing efficiency in manufacture, and this 
constantly keeps us up against a lag in taking up the slack through new prod- 
ucts. Let us bend every effort towards not only catching up with the present 
situation but going ahead to the point where we shall not be driven to in- 


genuity in devising new things through the necessity of caring for people 
liberated through industrial development but rather by searching the minds 
and hearts of people in an effort to determine a trend which will make it safe 
for us to anticipate what the potential demand will be through the coming 
liberation of workers’ time and be ready for it as fast as this surplus is 
created. 


Concentration on Specialties 


We have a colossal task before us in the creation, first, of new things to 
intrigue a constantly more jaded taste, and second, of additional things to take 
up the slack or surplus time and effort available through efficiencies—eager 
for spending in further quest for happiness via material paths. Our present 
facilities make both the above possible. Our common sense ought to cause us 
to cut down on the variety of staples, for there has been a senseless increase 
in brands of staple goods where there is no difference in function, no margin 
to sell. Our creative imagination ought then to stand us in good stead in con- 
centrating all our surplus energies on the originating of a whole new variety 
of really different specialties which serve a different purpose and which will 
further expand the consumer’s wants so we can keep him at work. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


This Company Outsmarted the De- 
pression With Budget Control 


Many serious uncertainties can be re- 
moved from business if an accurate and 
flexible budget control can be secured. But 
before a budget plan can be used as de- 
pendable basis of operation control rather 
than merely as a preliminary estimate, a 
certain degree of accuracy must be se- 
cured in the standards of expense, and in 
the sales estimates on which the budget is 
based. [ 

The United States Radio & Television 
Corporation has reached this required stage 
of accuracy. Sales estimates are normal- 
ly within a few per cent of actual sales; 
expenses can be estimated even more 
closely; financial plans for borrowing to 
meet the demands of the busy season can 
be made with confidence. : 

One clerk keeps the books and makes 
out the reports for the company, which 
normally employs 1,200 men. This would 
seem to support the contention that stand- 
ard-cost accounting and budgeting systems, 
when properly laid out, do not require 
more records. They merely make a more 
effective classification and use of existing 
records. 

This company’s plan, described and illus- 
trated, has three important advantages: 

1. Production is planned to fit sales, and 
with an accurate knowledge of the effects 
of any plan on market conditions, on profits 
and on capital position. 

2. Fixed and controllable expenses are 
separated, showing clearly the relation of 
volume to expense and permitting the meas- 
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urement of results for each individual or 
department in terms of factors which he 
or it controls. 

3. The use of standard costs based on 
engineering analysis of possibilities pro- 
vides a really significant criterion and 
measure of the results obtained, and econ- 
omizes executive attention by limiting it 
to exceptions. By J. P. Rogers. Factory 
and Industrial Management, May, 1932, p. 
183 :3. 


Now Is the Time for Business 
Housecleaning! 


In these days when companies suddenly 
acquire new leaders, newly elected execu- 
tives find themselves faced with the prob- 
lem of managing companies about which 
they knew little a short time before. Well 
intrenched executives of financially sound 
companies also are spurred to overhaul 
their organizations, to put new economies 
into effect, to find new ways of doing 
things and yet to keep their eyes on to- 
morrow’s expansion in business. Mr. 
Donald suggests that the most useful ap- 
proach to the job is to divide it into a 
four-part plan: 

1. Overhaul policies to find what pres- 
ent ones are, what changes are needed, and 
what future ones should be. 

2. Preparation and adoption of balanced 
operating and financial budgets which will 
be in harmony with policy changes. 

3. Reorganization of the executive per- 
sonnel and a clear-cut definition of respon- 
sibilities and relationships. 

4. Preparation of procedures which will 
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enable executives to devote their attention 
to major issues and avoid time-consuming 
detail. 

Each of these points is discussed. 


Mr. Donald concludes: “The best man- 
aged corporations in America have taken 
off a lot of fat in the last two years. For 
less well managed companies the first step 
is to deal with major expenses and econ- 
omies and the second is to get out a fine- 
toothed comb.” By W. J. Donald. Forbes, 
May 1, 1932, p. 15:2. 


Hold Fast to Established Principles 


In a recent address before the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, the Chairman of 
the Board, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, sounded a warning against nostrums 
and urged adherence to time-honored pre- 
cedents. 


Artificial price fixing, he states, will lead 
to disaster, but controlled production will 
come about automatically through the re- 
placement of obsolescent production equip- 
ment and the voluntary sacrifice of busi- 
ness volume to secure stability. 


He emphasizes three main points: the 
danger of tampering with the law of sup- 
ply and demand, the need of tariff pro- 
tection and the necessity of reducing our 
excessive tax burden. By Myron C. Tay- 
lor. The Iron Age, March 31, 1932, p. 
788 :2. 


Problems Confronting the Engineering 
Profession 

We have about us everywhere the evi- 
dences of attempts to control a new scheme 
of living through the rules and regula- 
tions which grew up in an essentially agri- 
cultural and trading age. We are witness 
to all sorts of legislative action taken in 
an endeavor to control by statute things 
which cannot be controlled except in the 
light of a complete understanding of their 
scientific and engineering significance. Un- 
der the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves, it seems that if the people of 
the world are to live happily in the years 


ahead, and if their affairs are to be or- 
dered in measurably decent fashion, a bet- 
ter general understanding of the things of 
science and engineering is imperative. Nor 
can this better understanding be confined 
to the limited few who make up the group 
of scientists and engineers. It must be 
an understanding which in some measure 
enters into our collective thinking and into 
our acts as a group of human beings bound 
together by what we commonly call poli- 
tical ties. If this premise is correct, says 
the Vice President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, it would appear 
that the engineer must of necessity play 
an increasingly important part in the gen- 
eral scheme of things, since he is the only 
man who in general has that full under- 
standing of the facts of science as applied 
to the affairs of every-day life which is 
necessary for a proper operation of the 
new controls. By Frank B. Jewett. Me- 


chanical Engineering, April, 1932, p. 245:4. 


Successful Management Follows 
Through 


Weighing various expedients which 
management has adopted to “clear decks 
for action,” the President, Servel, Inc., 
discusses such relevant topics as budge- 
tary and inventory control, adjusted costs 
of various operating factors, purchasing, 
research laboratory functions, sales plans, 
market selection, standardization and styl- 
ing, and realignment of manufacturing 
facilities to lessen unemployment. “From 
1930 on,” he has written in this article, “the 
major problem has been, and will continue 
to be, one of distribution.” By Frank E. 
Smith. Executives Service Bulletin, April, 
1932, p. 1:3. 


Our Consolidation Policy 
A study of a series of mergers under- 
taken by the City Ice and Fuel Company, 
this article by the company’s president, 
lists some of the fundamental principles 
underlying successful consolidation. The 
company’s history is outlined and certain 
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of the economies in management, produc- 
tion and merchandising resulting from the 
mergers reviewed. By R. C. Suhr. Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin, May, 1932, p. 7:2. 


Better Operating Results Shown By 
Corporations in 1931 Than in 1921 
Although 1931 marked the second full 

year of declining business conditions, op- 

erating results of industrial corporations 
were better than during the depression year 
of 1921, according to a study made by 

Ernst & Ernst of the published reports of 

432 representative companies. Both net 


profits in relation to capital investment 
and net profits in percentage of sales were 
greater in 1931 than in 1921. Sales figures 
were available for only 144 of the 432 
companies. Inventory turnover for these 
144 companies approximated 4.70 times in 
1931 in contrast with 4.12 times in 1921. 
Summaries of these and other factors in 
corporation operating results, classified as 
to business lines, are shown in tables which 
accompany the text. Ernst & Ernst 
Weekly Bulletin, No, 341, April 19, 1932, 


3 pages. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


The Money Question 


Every period of depression sees a revival 
of the money question in some form. Not- 
withstanding the terrible experiences which 
the world has had with irredeemable paper 
money—many of them in the recent past— 
the great depression, and especially the dis- 
tressed position of the debtor class, has 
caused many persons to turn again to the 
idea of paper money issues as a means of 
relief. 

Disorder in industry and trade is not 
likely to be remedied by issues of irre- 
deemable currency. They are the most 
fruitful source of disorder known to or- 
ganized society. Their avowed purpose is 
to alter all contract relations now exist- 
ing in terms of money, but the effect 
would be to deprive business of any stable 
basis for contract relations in the future. 
This would mean more and worse con- 
fusion. 

During the break-down of European cur- 
rencies which followed the war, the cur- 
rencies of Germany and the Austro-Hun- 
garian empire became totally worthless, 
through more and more issues of irredeem- 
able paper money. It is worthy of note 
that in the recent German election every 
one of the political parties appealing for 
votes pledged itself to stand at any cost 


against an increase of the paper money in 
circulation. There could be no more con- 
clusive testimony from: experience than 
this. Monthly Letter of the National City 
Bank of New York, May, 1932, p. 75:3. 


Public Utility Salvage Accounting 

Salvage work in public utilities is in- 
creasing in volume and importance each 
year. Along with this expansion there is 
a need for adequate accounting systems, 
comprehensive enough to conform to the 
industry’s high accounting standards and 
simple enough to avoid being a burden on 
this class of work. 

An example of accounting routine for 
handling salvage material and equipment 
is presented together with photographs of 
several salvage operations. Report of the 
Purchasing and Storeroom Committee, Ac- 
counting National Section. N. E. L. A. 
Publication No. 214, April, 1932, 18 pages. 


The “Split-Down” Movement 
The “reverse split-up” movement, which 
seemed to be gathering momentum a month 
or two ago, has apparently lost some of 
its popularity. The antipathy of stock- 
holders to the issuance of a smaller num- 
ber of shares for their present holdings 
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has been brought home rather forcibly to 
the management of one of the largest in- 
dustrial corporations. Rumors concerning 
the possibility of a “split-down” by this 
company were read by stockholders in 
some newspapers and inspired a series of 
violent protests. If the management ever 
considered such a step in the interest of 
economy, it probably will hesitate about 
putting it into effect after such an out- 
burst. The New York Times, April 8, 
1932. 


Accounting System for a Legitimate 
Theatre 

A detailed description of an accounting 
system for a legitimate theatre. A sample 
of each form used in connection with the 
system, together with comments relative 
to the purpose, description and use of each 
form, is given. By John L. Peper. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, April 1, 1932, Sec. I, 
p. 1012:28. 


Tagged Out! 

Over-investment in fixed assets, insuffi- 
cient working capital, unbalanced financial 
structure, insufficient net profits or earn- 
ings, unusual and unexpected losses, inade- 
quate and declining net sales, over-invest- 
ment in inventories, speculative executive 
decisions, and non-correlation with current 
trends are internal causes of business fail- 
ures which are generally within the con- 
trol of business executives. Any one of 
these causes may keep a business from 
reaching base “safe.” By Paul J. Fitz- 
patrick. Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment, April, 1932, p. 14:6. 


The Tax on Stock Transfers ang 
Dividends 

A discussion of the proposed levies on 
stock transfers and dividends draws at- 
tention to the fact that these taxes as pro- 
posed would result in further deflation 
and that they would prove to be punitive 
in nature rather than revenue producing. 
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Indirectly, to the extent that business 
would be curtailed, the taxes would fall 
with a heavy weight on innocent bystand- 
ers—the employees of brokerage houses. 
The way to balance the national budget 
is to keep expenditures down, while the 
government sets. about the task of living 
within its income, This is the prime essen- 
tial. Every proposal which threatens the 
balance does damage to a national asset of 
priceless worth—government credit. Busi- 
ness Conditions Weekly, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, April 9, 1932, p. 1:2. 


Check Management Losses 

Operating extravagances are nothing 
compared to the serious losses chargeable 
to incompetent management. Some specific 
examples of serious errors which have 
been made by the managements of banks 
and the exorbitant losses which resulted 
are described. By C. M. Johnson. The 
Bankers Monthly, May, 1932, p. 295 :2. 


Financial Position of Corporations Is 
More Liquid Than in the Last Major 
Depression of 1920-21 
A compilation by Ernst & Ernst of bal- 
ance sheet figures and other financial data 
covering 468 industrial corporations whose 
figures are available for the periods 1929- 
1931 and 1920-21 shows the following: 
that the ratio of current assets less inven- 
tories to current liabilities at the close of 
1931 was 3.82 to 1 in contrast to a ratio 
of current assets less inventories to cur- 
rent liabilities at the close of 1921 of 1.87 
to 1, This improvement in liquidity has 
taken place even though dividend payments 
by corporations generally were relatively 
larger throughout 1931 than in 1921. Ernst 
& Ernst Weekly Bulletin, No. 340, April 

12, 1932. 3 pages. 


Budgetary Control and Standard Costs 
in Industrial Accounting 
By James L. Dohr. The Accounting 
Review, March, 1932, p. 31:3. 
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The Effects of Deficits in National 
Savings 

A further concentration of taxes on the 
higher incomes, when carried to extremes, 
may readily bring about chronic business 
depression through the throttling and di- 
version of the national savings. By M. C. 
Rorty. Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, March, 1932 Supplement, p. 
144:3. 


Reappraisals and Major Adjustments in 
Property Values, and Their Effects 
As Reflected in the Accounts 


Many manufacturers whose fixed assets 
appear in their property accounts at values 
far in excess of present replacement costs 
are beginning to realize that they have 
sustained a loss that may never be re- 
gained. They have decided to recognize 
such losses and write them off. In this 
bulletin, the following articles present some 
of the principles and problems involved in 
bringing about a readjustment of property 
values: Reappraisals and Major Adjust- 
ments in Property Values, by L. H. Olson; 
Should Major Readjustments of Property 
Values be made through Capital Surplus 
or Earned Surplus? by Victor H. Stempf; 
Appraisals and Property Accounting, by 
Harold V. Coes; Value of Appraisals to 
Cost Accountants, by B. W. Lemley. 
N. A. C. A. Bulletin, May 1, 1932, Section 
I, p. 1155 :27. 


Proposed Banking Legislation 

The Glass Bill and the Federal Reserve 
Proposal to Base Member Bank Reserves 
Upon “Velocity” of Deposits are discussed, 
The advisability of freeing the Federal Re- 
serve System from political control is 
stressed. That the Federal System should 
be guided by technical banking principles 
administrated by trained bankers is advo- 
cated. Many of the new regulatory func- 
tions which are being given to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System under the Glass Bill 
could be better handled by the individual 
Federal Reserve Banks than by the Fed- 


eral Reserve Board, the author believes. 
By Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. The Chase 
Economic Bulletin, April 25, 1932, 37 
pages. 


The Customer and the Stock Broker 


The relations between the customer and 
the stock broker, and the rules governing 
security market transactions are explained 
in easily understandable terms. Such mat- 
ters as operating on margin and short 
selling are discussed in a concise, simple 
manner. Monograph by Thomas Gibson, 
1931, 48 pages. 


Not in the Balance Sheet! 


In determining the credit position of a 
firm, credit men should demand an analysis 
of working capital. Whether an increase 
of working capital is due to cash received 
by the sale of additional stock for cash, 
or whether it has arisen from the sale of 
fixed assets, or whether it is due to a re- 
turn to the business from operations only, 
is all important. The author maintains 
that, if working capital shows no increase 
after all overhead and dividends, etc., have 
been paid, and the excess of assets over lia- 
bilities is greater than the previous year, 
the business has not made “money.” By 
William Straus. Credit and Financial 
Management, May, .1932, p. 23:1. 


The Bankers Acceptance—An Aid in 
Building Markets 

“In the past fifteen years,” states the 
Executive Secretary, American Accept- 
ance Council, “more than one hundred 
million dollars of American and foreign 
business has been financed by bankers ac- 
ceptances.” Pointing out that this power- 
ful form of credit has cemented trade re- 
lations and raised the credit standing of 
American merchants abroad, Mr. Bean 
predicts that it “will be an important 
agency in the forthcoming task of rebuild- 
ing home and foreign markets.” By Rob- 
ert H. Bean. Executives Service Bulletin, 
April, 1932, p. 3:2. 
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Insurance 


Should Unemployment Insurance Be 
Compulsory? 

The following observations and princi- 
ples for the guidance of the employer in 
making up his mind as to his attitude 
toward unemployment insurance are made: 

1. There is no indication of an early 
return to full employment. 

2. America has definitely passed out of 
the pioneer stage of its development. The 
vast majority of our population must work 
for someone else, and the worker who can- 
not find a job is relatively helpless. 

3. Unemployment insurance will not 
necessarily make more jobs. On the con- 
trary, in many cases it will make it harder 
for the jobless man to secure work, 
since employers will hesitate to build up 
forces which later they may have to re- 
duce, with consequent insurance liability. 

4. Unemployment benefits on any scale 
now contemplated would be wholly inade- 
quate in a time of severe depression. 


5. Industry must expect to pay its share 
of the cost of unemployment. Public opin- 
ion increasingly will demand reserves from 
which laid off workers can draw compensa- 
tion. However, the analogy between these 
reserves and those set aside for payment 
of dividends in slack periods should not be 


pushed too far. When dividends are paid 
out of surplus, stockholders merely receive 
money which was theirs all the time, and 
which might have been distributed as soon 
as it was earned. 

6. There is reason in the suggestion that 
workers themselves should help in their 
own maintenance in times of unemploy- 
ment. Contributory plans, however, call 
for careful preliminary study, preferably 
under expert guidance; they should not 
be adopted hastily. 

7. Support of unemployables and “drift- 
ers” is not properly a responsibility of in- 
dustry. 

8. Unemployment insurance legislation 
may be inevitable, even though many em- 
Ployers adopt voluntary plans. These 


plans, however, are likely to be exempted 
in future laws, as they have been in Wis- 
consin. 

9. Employment guarantees and unem- 
ployment benefits, though costly, may aid 
in tempering the severity of future busi- 
ness depressions and in facilitating recov- 
ery, since they may be expected to dis- 
tribute purchasing power and lessen the 
fear which now prevents many workers 
from spending freely. 

10. Properly to appraise the unemploy- 
ment insurance movement, one of the first 
essentials is an open mind. The problem 
will not be solved by appeals to prejudice 
or by blind adherence to last year’s ideas. 
The man whose reasoning is limited to 
the words of “dole” and “un-American,” 
uttered with a sneer, has lost contact with 
realities. So has the man whose idealism 
blinds him to practical difficulties. By E. 
S. Cowdrick. Forbes, April 1, 1932,: p. 
16 :3. 


Court Interpretations of Automobile 
Insurance in 1931 


An outstanding case is cited to demon- 
strate the validity of an oral contract made 
by an authorized agent of the insurer who 
accepts premium payment as evidence of 
good faith even though no written con- 
tract has been issued. The difference be- 
tween “liability” and “indemnity” contracts 
covering public liability is made clear in 
a decision relieving the carrier of respon- 
sibility for settlement in a suit brought 
against the insurance company in connec- 
tion with an indemnity policy issued to a 
taxicab company that was dissolved after 
an accident had occurred. 

Policies containing ambiguous clauses 
are construed in favor of the insured. This 
principle was again enunciated in a de- 
cision in favor of the policy holder after 
liability had been denied as a result of 
proof that the driver was intoxicated while 
operating his car at the time of the acci- 
dent. An endorsement providing that the 
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policy should apply only to persons “le- 
gally operating the automobile” was not 
held to be the same as operating the car 
in accordance with the law. Additional 
cases involving insurable interest, reform- 
ation of policy, right of waiver and estop- 
pel, notice of accident and right of settle- 
ment are cited to clarify current trends in 
court decisions. By S. B. Ackerman. The 
Spectator, March 10, 1932, p. 4:4. 


Consideration of Fire Hazards Necessary 
in Granting Credit 


Attention of credit managers is called 
to the importance of considering fire haz- 
ards existing on customers’ properties be- 
fore credit limits are determined. Only 
one per cent of the total number of fires 
per year are large ones, but this one per 
cent is responsible for more than sixty 
per cent of the annual fire loss. Most of 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


this loss occurs in congested business areas 
and it can be traced to lack of satisfactory 
fire protection, poor type of business con- 
struction, inadequate protection between 
building structures and poor houskeeping. 

Surveys containing estimates of effective- 
ness of protection offered by local city 
fire departments, water supply, fire alarm 
service, building construction and confla- 
gration areas have been prepared by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters or 
State Rating Offices and usually are avail- 
able in the office of the mayor or city 
manager. Several examples of obviously 
inadequate city alarm systems are cited to 
show the desirability of checking munici- 
pal equipment. Construction details and 
housekeeping factors are also discussed. 
By T. Alfred Fleming. Credit and Finan- 
cial Management, April, 1932, p. 22:2. 


Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Photographic Form Book Reduces 
Errors 

A reference book for forms, devised by 
the Bank of America and distributed to 
managers and assistants in branches 
throughout California has reduced, mate- 
rially, the errors that ordinarily attend 
form design and control. 

The first step is to assemble the various 
forms and fill them out with typical en- 
tries. Then they are pasted on large sheets 
for photographing. The pages in the form 
book measure 17 by 11 inches. The form 
corresponding to the size of the form-book 
pages are photographed full size. Others 
are reduced. It is possible to group some 
of the smaller forms so as to reproduce 
several of them on one page. Whenever 
it is necessary to reduce a form the exact 
size is typed under it on the form page, 
in addition to the number and form de- 
scription. 


The initial expense of making photo- 
graphic plates was the heaviest, but con- 
sidering the results obtained, the expense 
was fully justified. Management Methods, 
April, 1932, p. 215. 


Fighting Costly Office Routines 

Many thousands of dollars are saved an- 
nually at Halsey, Stuart & Company by 
periodic reviews of forms, reports and 
systems. Moreover, before any form or 
report may be added it must run the 
gauntlet of scrutiny by several individuals, 
any one of whom can kill it but no one 
of whom can authorize it. ‘ 

Twice a year the general operating man- 
ager calls for a list of all the reports 
used at the home office and in all branches. 
The last listing disclosed 276 reports. Al- 
ready 100 of these have been eliminated; 
and the eliminating process goes on. 

The Halsey, Stuart policy provides, also, 
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for periodic checking of routines. Many 
a routine is itself a creature of house pol- 
icy. In many an instance a policy that 
begets undue routine has been cancelled or 
materially amended. 

Forms and office supplies are in the 
charge of one man, who must authorize 
any request before it goes to the general 


operating manager for approval. This 


safeguard not only reduces the natural 
multiplication of such orders, but also re- 
sults in smaller purchases, elimination of 
overstocks, and reduction of the wastes 
from obsolescence that always accompany 
pas Methods, May, 


overstocks. 
1932, p. 280. 


Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay, Tests 


How Some of the Chicago Offices Are 
Handling Present Day Office 
Problems 


This article presents the results of a 
questionnaire sent out to 539 Chicago busi- 
ness firms, covering 6,348 employees, re- 
questing information concerning salary 
standards, methods of promotion, releasing 
of employees and the general business out- 
look. 

Twenty per cent of the firms reporting 
base salaries on length of service, 31.4 per 
cent on amount of work produced, 20 per 
cent on a combination of length of service 
and amount of work produced, 20 per cent 
on general ability, 5.7 per cent on job 
specification and 2.9 per cent on the cur- 
rent wage scale. 

74.3 per cent have reduced salaries on 
an average of 10 per cent. 65.7 per cent 
have laid off approximately 9.09 per cent 
of their employees. 5.7 per cent report 
shorter hours, while 11.43 per cent report 
vacations with half pay. Of the entire 
group only four have made no changes, 
while 56.7 per cent have adopted two or 
more of the above four expense reduction 
plans. 

When laying off employees, 31.4 per cent 
do not give notice. Of this group 72.7 
per cent do, however, pay advance salary, 
averaging two weeks. 68.6 per cent notify 
their employees about a lay-off. 79.16 per 
cent of this group pay advance salary av- 
eraging two weeks. 8.57 per cent of the 
entire group do not give notice or pay 
advance salaries. 31.4 per cent of the 
firms reporting are planning additional 


changes, while 5.7 per cent report that 
conditions have improved to a point that 
employees are being rehired. 

In firms containing 50 employees or less, 
the salary rate appears to be higher than 
the average, undoubtedly due to a greater 
diversification and volume of work han- 
dled by each employee. The largest num- 
ber of salary reductions were reported in 
October, 1931. November, however, shows 
fewer reductions but a large increase in 
the number of employees affected. 

Actual, as well as average maximum 
and minimum salary figures are given, 
broken down into these classifications: 
manufacturing companies, insurance com- 
panies, meat packing, banking, educational, 
wholesale and retail distributors. By N. 
O. Hanks. N. O. M. A. Quarterly Bulle- 
tin, April, 1932, p. 20:8. 


The Office Manager’s Control of Policies 
and Personnel As Related to Present 
Day Problems 


Clerical routines and methods are neces- 
sary for the functioning of any division of 
management and where there are clerical 
routines and methods, there must be office 
management and where there is office man- 
agement, there must be control. 

Job analysis is the first step in gaining 
control in the office. All good methods of 
making a job analysis are alike in prin- 
ciple in that to analyze a job everything in 
connection with it must be questioned. A 
plan is outlined which can be worked by 
units, thereby eliminating the necessity of 
surveying the whole office at one time and 
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accumulating a cumbersome mass of data. 
The first step in the plan is for each em- 
ployee in the unit being studied to write 
up his job step by step, making it as much 
in detail and as easily understood as pos- 
sible. When the write-ups are completed 
the office manager or a member of his 
staff, and the unit head should study each 
write-up one at a time and subject it to 
such questions as: Should the work be 
done? Should it be done in this unit? 
Should it be done by this employee? Is 
it unnecessarily duplicated elsewhere? Is 
it being done in the One Best Way? Is 
it being done by the one best person? The 
next item to be questioned is that of work- 
ing conditions. It is up to the office man- 
ager to see that the working conditions 
are the best that can be obtained under 
the circumstances. 

The determination of the quantity of 
work to be expected of an employee, the 
unit of measurement and the actual meas- 
urement of output are further considered, 
developing the control which tells the 
office manager the volume of work han- 
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died each day, week or month, depending 
on the circumstances, and the amount of 
work on hand at the end of each report 
period. A schedule of completion dates, in- 
forming the office manager whether or 
not the work is up-to-date constitutes the 
second control considered. Others dis- 
cussed are: Control through job descrip- 
tion and the general operations book; con- 
trol of salaries through salary standardiza- 
tion; control through employment; control 
through training; control of plans and 
policies; control through the budget; con- 
trol through contact. Mr. Stivers ex- 
plains how the control he outlines fits 
into the present day problems and con- 
cludes that the office manager who has 
set up these controls will know whether 
or not work is being done at the proper 
time in the proper manner and by the 
proper employee. He will be able to main- 
tain deflation expenses during inflation 
times and will be able to take his rightful 
place in the organization. By C. L. Stivers. 
N. O. M. A. Quarterly Bulletin, April, 
1932, p. 2:8. 


Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


The Truth About Noise in Business 


Both laboratory work and actual indus- 
trial records show, first, that preventable 
factory and office noise does cut into out- 
put; second, that in addition it appears to 
have demonstrable ill-effects upon the av- 
erage worker; and third, that engineering 
can so reduce the noise level in the typical 
establishment as greatly to prevent the loss 
in output and to improve the worker’s wel- 
fare. Instances are given which illustrate 
these points. By Donald A. Laird. The 
Office Economist, May, 1932, p. 8:3. 


Hand Posted Stock Records 


Three types of hand posted stock rec- 
ords equipment are presented and applica- 
tions of these types of equipment are dis- 
cussed. Several records systems now in 
use in different utility companies are out- 


lined. A number of illustrative forms 
accompany the text. Report of the Pur- 
chasing and Storeroom Committee, Ac- 
counting National Section. N. E. L. A. 
Publication No. 218, May, 1932, 16 pages. 


Machine Applications to Accounts 
Payable 

Descriptions of five practical accounts 
payable systems for which machines are 
used are contained in this report. These 
systems are not in experimental stages, but 
are practical, efficient and worthy of seri- 
ous consideration by any public utility com- 
pany serving 50,000 or more consumers 
which is not at present using machines in 
accounts payable work. Report of the 
General Records Committee, Accounting 
National Section. N. E. L. A. Publication 
No. 24, March, 1932. 9 pages. 
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PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
General: Promotion, Organization, Policy, Development 


The Manufacturing Expense Budget 

The manufacturing expense budget of- 
ten has been the starting point in the evo- 
lution of a complete system of budgetary 
control. Frequently after budgetary pro- 
cedure has demonstrated its effectiveness 
as a control over manufacturing expense, 
this system of control is extended to in- 
clude every item of expense appearing in 
the profit and loss statement. 

Each item of manufacturing expense 
exhibits an individual relationship to pro- 
duction volume. Certain expense items are 
unaffected by any change in the manufac- 
turing activities of the plant, others are 
partially or indirectly affected, while the 
remaining items increase or decrease in 
direct proportion to the rise and fall in 
production volume. The preparation of 
the manufacturing expense budget, there- 
fore, presents the problem of reconciling 


these variations so that the composite pic- 
ture shown in the budget gives due weight 
to each item of expense. 


This report is based on the budgetary 
practices of several industrial organiza- 
tions. The various types of budget used 
for control of manufacturing expense are 
described and illustrated and the complete 
procedures of the Doehler Die Casting Co., 
American Sales Book Co., Ltd., the Nor- 
ton Co. and The Fairbanks Co. are given 
in some detail. Policyholders Service Bu- 
reau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, May, 1932, 23 pages. 


Caterpillar’s Man Power 

The fact that the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company is going ahead by leaps and 
bounds, adding hundreds of names to its 
payroll—nearly 1,100 from February 15 
through March—is attributed to a combi- 
nation, not of fortuitous events and “lucky 
breaks,” but to a combination: 

1. Of things to be done, selected with 
the deliberate purpose of doing them better 


than they had ever been done before: a. 
Exhaustive research into every phase of 
production and distribution; b. Maintenance 
of the highest standard of quality; c. A 
campaign of education—directed toward 
both present users and prospective owners 
of Caterpillar products—concerning the 
uses of the company’s product. 

2. Of an organization accustomed—from 
the executive personnel at one end of the 
personal equation, to the factory day la- 
borer at the other—to working together as 
a single unit. 

3. Of management possessed of the driv- 
ing force that is needed to combine even 
such carefully selected factors together and 
keep them together in the business of 
profitable operation. 

Almost without exception the executive 
personnel of this organization is made up 
of Caterpillar trained men who have come 
up through the ranks. 

In its relationship with employees the 
company takes the stand that its first duty 
lies in providing a wage sufficient to meet 
their needs, with the assurance that an 
income will be paid over periods of un- 
employment brought on through sickness 
or accident. To this end the company con- 
tributes, along with the employees, to main- 
tain one of the more liberal forms of 
group insurance. 

While the company does not assume a 
contributory part in employee social or- 
ganizations it does encourage them, and 
there are several organized throughout the 
different departments. In the same man- 
ner the company encourages participation 
in sports and other activities. Industrial 
Relations, April, 1932, p. 171:3. 


Creative Management 


Pointing out how his company trains 
every employee to look “for a created 
value in his individual tasks,” the Presi- 
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dent, Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper 
Company, outlines in this article some of 
the unusual results obtained in his organi- 
zation by making the employee’s job in- 
creasingly interesting, thus arousing the 
creative instinct. To illustrate this prin- 


Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, 


Team Work in New England 


Fourteen scattered New England indus- 
trial concerns taken at random have spent 
$611,019 to modernize their plants and by 
doing so have given direct employment 
to more than 500 men. An analysis is 
given of what these companies have done 
in the way of modernization. It is inter- 
esting to note that all but two have pur- 
chased power transmission equipment and 
supplies and all but three have spent money 
on their buildings and grounds. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the extensive 
modernization indicated evidently is that 
business must have been greatly benefited 


Industrial Economics: 
Immigration 


Revising the Antitrust Laws 


The antitrust laws are the bulwark of 
our competitive system. Because of chang- 
ing conditions in industry and inconsisten- 
cies in court decisions, there is some un- 
certainty as to just what the law permits 
and what it forbids. It is desirable to 
have those points clarified as expeditiously 
as possible either by court decisions or 
by new methods of judicial procedure. It 
is not desirable or practical to modify the 
law so as to permit restrictive agreements 
on production and prices as a means of 
curing business depressions; the current 
depression was not caused by the antitrust 
laws, and their repeal or liberalization will 
not speed recovery. The law seems to be 
clear in permitting constructive planning 
to prevent business depressions; if not, the 
changes that are desirable have not yet 
been demonstrated. Finally, if business 


Labor and 
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ciple, the author describes in some detail 
the reorganization of one department of 
the company and analyzes the resultant in- 
creases in output and in earnings. By W. 
L. Carter. Executives Service Bulletin, 
May, 1932, p. 1:2. 


Ventilation 


by the large amount of work which has 
been done in New England since the de- 
pression began. By creating reserves 
whereby such work could be paid for in 
such times these companies not only great- 
ly increased their efficiencies at low cost 
but they have also reserves for unemploy- 
ment insurance. Work of this kind which 
provides employment at times of low pro- 
duction may well be an important adjunct 
to any future measures which may be taken 
to mitigate the business distress of recur- 
ring business depressions. By F. A. West- 
brook. Mill & Factory Illustrated, April, 
1932, p. 21:4. 


Capital, Legislation, Wage Theory, 


men are thoroughly desirous of making 
competition cleaner and fairer, the anti- 
trust laws should be amended to broaden 
the definition of “unfair competition” so 
as to include all unfairly discriminatory 
practices and to place the burden of justi- 
fying discrimination on any seller who 
chooses to indulge therein. By Melvin T. 
Copeland. Harvard Business Review, 
April, 1932, p. 292:8. 


American Planning in the Words of Its 
Promoters ; 

The Senior Chief of Section of the In- 
ternational Management Institute presents 
a summary of the American economic plan- 
ning movement. Official and semi-official 
proposals considered are those of Presi- 
dent Hoover, Senator LaFollette, Repre- 
sentative Person, the American Chamber 
of Commerce and the American Federation 
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of Labor. Besides these private proposals 
made by the following are discussed: 
Baker, Beard, Butler, Chase, Clark-Smith- 
Soule, Donham, Lindeman, Lorwin, Per- 
son, Smith, Soule, Swope, Tolley and Woll. 

For each of the five official and semi- 
oficial as well as for the selected pri- 
vate proposals, the following characteristic 
elements are given: 1. objectives and mo- 
tivation; 2. scheme and proposed organiza- 
tion; 3. tasks, methods and policies; 4. at- 
titude towards a. laissez faire (anti-trust 
legislation), b. Russian and other socialis- 
tic planning, c. international action (world 
planning). 

The following conclusions are drawn: 

1. America thinks almost primarily of 
regional and national planning and only 
rather tentatively of international (world) 
planning. 

2. America does not wish to imitate 
Russia, while its whole movement seems 
to be stimulated and inspired by the Gos- 
plan, but is eager to develop its own Amer- 
ican planning as a special type of plan- 
ning. 

3. American planning as it is visualized 
in the present literature on this subject, 
does not foresee pure state (or other) so- 
cialism nor any other form of collective 
coercion, but: 

a. More or less voluntary cooperation in 
planning, which maintains a certain 
amount of individual initiative and the 
incentive of a reasonable profit, with- 


in the limits of the public interests, 
to raise the standard of living 
through a balanced increase of out- 
put and adjusted distribution of in- 
come ; 

. Official establishment of a national 
planning organization composed of a 
central body (National Economic 
Council, Peace Industries Board, 
Planning Board) and of affiliated 
bodies (councils, trade associations, 
etc.) by branches of industry; 

. Amendment (or even repeal) of the 
American antitrust legislation in or- 
der to make lawful the formation of 
bigger industrial units, provided that 
they should act in service to the in- 
terest of the community; 

. In view of this latter some sort of 
control over the extent and character 
of which the proposals differ among 
a range of varieties. Some want to 
intrust it to the state, others to ad 
hoc bodies of a public character, others 
to industry itself; some advocating 
a mere advisory control, others a real 
supervisory control with more or less 
coercive power ; 

. Use of information and of planning 
methods experienced in other fields, 
as promotional elements towards eco- 
nomic planning. 

By Hugo Hahn. American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March, 1932, 


51 pages. 


Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Vacations, Profit Sharing, 
Wage Plans, Suggestions, Stock Ownership 


For Unemployment Insurance see Insurance Section 


The Use of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions in Company Programs for 
Empleyee Savings and Invest- 
ment 

A thrift plan sponsored by an industrial 
concern may include one or more of many 
types of saving to meet the financial needs 
and circumstances of different classes of its 
employees. Either in one plan or in sev- 


eral, there may be provision for saving for 
ready money, for investment covering a 
period of years, or for the purchase of 
company or diversified securities. 
Short-term savings constitute the first 
and fundamental step in thrift. They fur- 
nish the basis for orderly rather than hap- 
hazard expenditure of income. Short-term 
savings are encouraged by plans in cooper- 
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ation with savings banks, credit unions, or 
by savings plans handled entirely by the 
company. 

Certain classes of employees are in a 
position to embark, in addition, upon one 
of several possible plans for long-term in- 
vestment. Such plans, since they usually 
contemplate the putting aside of regular 
amounts for a period of years, demand a 
somewhat higher income, the protection of 
a savings account to take care of unusual 
expenses, and at least some assurance of 
continued earnings. For those whose in- 
comes and stability of employment permit 
some such form of longer investment, the 
purchase of building and loan shares offers 
an attractive possibility. 

Building and loan associations are in 
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comparatively few instances limited exclu- 
sively to employees of a given concern. 
What frequently happens, instead, is that 
employers encourage membership in an as- 
sociation already established in the com- 
munity, or that employees, on their own 
initiative, become members. Building and 
loan associations where found in connec- 
tion with industrial establishments follow 
the same general plans and face many of 
the same problems as other associations. 

The chief forms of building and loan 
organization and activity are described in 
this survey and the problems in connec- 
tion with their administration discussed. 
Prepared by Eleanor Davis. Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, May, 
1932. 48 pages. 


Employee Service: Hygiene, Recreation, Lunch Rooms, Stores, Safety 


Let Them Run Their Own 


This article describes a plant cafeteria 
and an employees’ paper that are owned, 
operated and financed by the workers of 
The Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. 
All items of equipment are purchased from 
profits. Such portion of the expense as is 
borne by the company—heat, light, space, 
etc.—is compensated for by the fact that 
activities of this nature have a very defi- 
nite value as builders of goodwill and 
co-operation. 


Both of the activities described naturally 
require a certain degree of “steering” to 
keep them within their proper limits. Such 
general supervision is the responsibility of 
the employment department, but it takes 
the form of unobtrusive advisory guidance, 
rather than official regulation. As build- 
ers of employee morale, goodwill and ap- 
preciation, they readily justify their place 
in the personnel program, even in times 
of acute depression. By W. I. Newman. 
Industrial Relations, April, 1932, p. 189:2. 


Shop Methods: Industrial Engineering, Standardization, Waste, Rate Set- 


ting, Time and Motion Study 


Simple Record Yields Maintenance Costs 


A simple tabulating card form (illus- 
trated) solved the problem of control of 
maintenance costs for the Cincinnati Planer 
Company. 

The record is kept with a minimum of 
clerical work and its compilation requires 
little effort on the part of shop employees. 
Its use has eliminated much red tape and 
at the same time has enabled the company 
to get information regarding repairs and 
maintenance they were unable to get before. 


The cards are distributed throughout the 
shop. When a breakdown occurs, or other 
maintenance becomes necessary, the work- 
man fills out a card. He enters the in- 
formation regarding the equipment num- 
ber of the machine to be worked on, its 
name, its location and the kind of work 
to be performed. The foreman or super- 
intendent approves the order. 

The card form constitutes the shop or- 
der. Job time cards and material requisi- 
tions are made out as usual, charging this 
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order in the same manner as charges to 
regular production orders. 

The stub of the order card is detached 
and later collected by the time-keeper or 
ofice messenger. The stubs are kept by 
the cost department, as a record of open 
maintenance orders in process. 

When the job is completed the order 
card is initialed and dated and sent to the 
cost department, where the cost is com- 
puted. Management Methods, May, 1932, 
p. 278. 


Production Management Applied to the 
Drafting Department 

This paper by the Manager of Draft- 

ing and Engineering Production, Combus- 

tion Engineering Corporation, brings out 

some of the more important factors in 


Research and Experiment 


Sales Increased By Developing New 
Lines 

Despite a decline of 63 per cent in or- 
ders for its standard line of products dur- 
ing the past two years, the Bantam Ball 
Bearing Company showed a gain in total 
sales of 28 per cent in 1930 and 7 per cent 
in 1931 due to development of new lines. 
In this period new equipment was bought 
representing 40 per cent of the company’s 
present machinery inventory, manufactur- 
ing costs were figured on a new basis and 
a method was established for handling in- 
quiries promptly. The company is notably 
free from red tape and expensive tabula- 
tion of records, yet maintains an effective 
system for controlling production. It is 
explained. By K. L. Herrmann. The 
Iron Age, April 21, 1932, p. 913 :3. 


Records and Methods of Operation of a 
Patent Department 

The advantages of a properly conducted 

patent department are: that a centralized 

fund of information is obtainable which 

will govern the developments of the com- 

Pany; opinions as to patentability can be 
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the management of the drafting depart- 
ment of that organization. The output of 
this department was in excess of 10,000 
drawings in 1928 and 12,000 in 1929, vary- 
ing from 1 to 10 square feet. There are 
three divisions, known as the boiler, stoker 
and pulverized-fuel divisions. Each is di- 
vided into squads working on specific types 
of equipment. The management plans for 
a straight-line curve by moving experienced 
men from one division to another so that 
each division will carry a full allotment 
of work. The essence of the production 
is the speedy accomplishment of the work 
on the lowest cost basis and the unifica- 
tion of all interests in any specific feature 
of design. By William J. Kunz. Trans- 
actions of the A. S. M. E., April 15, 1932, 
p. 1:8. 


quickly rendered thus saving the cost of 
expensive searches by patent attorneys on 
some article of questionable patentability ; 
information can be supplied to all depart- 
ments concerning competitive designs and 
the fields left open for company expansion ; 
and finally the head of the patent depart- 
ment by the nature of his work has a 
bird’s eye view of that particular field of 
industry and his opinions therefore should 
be of great value to the management. 


Appropriate records and methods of op- 
eration of a patent department are dis- 
cussed. By M. E. Lawrence. N. A. C. A. 
Bulletin, April 15, 1932, Section I, p. 
1097 :8. 


Anticipate Sales Demand With Engi- 
neered Styles 

Designing, setting of specifications, fol- 

lowing up established: standards—all these 

are important functions of executive con- 

trol without which no modern plant can 


gear its product to today’s needs. This 
statement may cover a good deal of terri- 
tory. At least it is backed by the expe- 
rience in the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
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try where the swing from plain to fancy 
merchandise has been sudden and complete. 

Realizing the urgent need for an engi- 
neered product the Ajax Hosiery Mills set 
up a department which functions in five 
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distinct ways—through: 1. the establish- 
ment of specifications, 2. sample tests, 3. 
running tests, 4. research, and 5. education. 
Each is discussed. By M. G. Berg. Fac- 
tory and Industrial Management, May, 
1932, p. 186:3. 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT 


Shift With Your Shifting Markets 


When economic unsettlement  sub- 
merges an old and valued source of de- 
mand, it is unwise to persist in costly ef- 
forts to make it produce normal volume. 
It is better to follow the trend, seeking to 
develop new products for, and turn the old 
to, needs and uses of the times. 

Sales strategy of this kind partly ex- 
plains why The Ruberoid Company, manu- 
facturer of roofing, was able to show net 
profits of $488,106 in 1931, against $409,- 
673 in 1930—an increase of 19 per cent. 

Building construction was lower all 
around. So Ruberoid turned to the sale of 
its products—some of them newly designed 
for the purpose—for re-roofing and re-sid- 
ing. When money is scarce, people may 
not build new houses, or barns, or factories, 
or commercial buildings at anywhere near 
the prosperity rate, but they do have to 
keep tight roofs over those they own. 

Early in 1929 the company started re- 
organizing expenses and when the slump 
came was ready for it. Production, sales 
and general administration expenses were 
pared down, with the result that only one 
very slight salary cut has been made. Last 
year a working schedule of five days a 
week was adopted, salaries were reduced 
nine per cent, and production geared to 
orders actually booked. 

While the company’s distribution ma- 
chinery is rather complicated, if viewed 
in its entirety, and varies considerably to 
fit varying conditions, the two main chan- 
nels through which its roofing materials 
reach the consumer are: 1. dealers, such as 
lumber yards and hardware stores; and 2. 
what are known as “re-roofers” or “ap- 
plication men.” 


Of particular application to the sales 
problem of the times is a Re-Roofing Man- 
ual of thirty pages written to help sales- 
men to sell lumber and building supply 
dealers on the why and how of going out 
after prospects, rather than waiting for 
them to make the first move. 

The outline of this company’s distribu- 
tion indicates its products are sold, not 
bought. An interview by J. G. Donley 
with H. C. Bonney. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
May, 1932, p. 21:2. 


An Acid Test for Sales Statistics 


Certain general conclusions as to the use 
and value of statistics in a sales promo- 
tional program, and in an effort to control 
distribution of cost and effect better sales 
at a profit, are given based upon the fol- 
lowing considerations: 1. List all types of 
statistics which would appear to be help- 
ful in controlling sales activity; 2. Before 
compiling statistics individually, find out 
whether some of the data are already avail- 
able from some other source; 3. Go through 
periodically and eliminate those which are 
not being used or which do not give the 
results expected; 4. Take time to analyze 
each group individually and compare simi- 
lar groups of statistics; 5. Don’t jump too 
quickly to conclusions; 6. Be sure that 
you have the complete background of any 
group of statistics before drawing con- 
clusions; 7. In submitting sales statistics 
in the form of reports, be certain that they 
are clearly indexed and defined and that 
the proper explanatory notes accompany 
all statistics; 8. See that data are kept up- 
to-date in routine fashion; 9. Compare 
notes with others in the same line of busi- 
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ness; 10. In making known results of 
statistical surveys or analyses, consider 
whether to have the group as a whole 
know of the performance in the balance of 
the group, or whether the individual show- 
ing of any one man should be all that 
he sees; 11. Weigh the value of having 
statistical information available at any mo- 
ment and its cost of maintenance on this 
basis as against the compilation of certain 
data from basic figures on demand; 12. 


Always try to have the report visualized 
—being careful in the visualization that a 
true picture is presented. 

There are tricks to all trades and there 
are tricks in charting statistics so that 
technically the picture may be correct but 
actually it is misrepresented. An indus- 
trial sales manager is anxious to have true 
facts, true pictures, for true deductions. 
By Frederick B. Heitkamp. Printers’ Ink, 
April 7, 1932, p. 20:1. 


Salesmen: Selection, Training, Compensation 


A Simple Secret That Is Doubling Sales 


Last summer the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion made an interesting discovery about 
what automobile salesmen do with their 
time—that, although 90 per cent of all 
cars in Studebaker’s price class are sold 
to people who have been listed in sales- 
men’s prospect files less than thirty days, 
salesmen for the company’s agencies had 
been spending 70 per cent of their time on 
names more than thirty days old! 

With these two facts apparent—1. that 
sales come to those businesses in which 
salesmen assume the responsibility for find- 
ing new buyers, and 2. that automobile 
salesmen have not in the past done so—it 
was still necessary to build a definite plan 
which would bring the proper results. 

The steps in the Studebaker plan are: 

1. The company determines from expe- 
rience, investigation and test, where ac- 
tual live prospects are: men who in all 


probability can purchase right here and 
now if they want to, and who very likely 
can be interested in buying at the present 
time. It is obvious, for instance, that 
anyone who bought a new car in Stude- 
baker’s price class four years ago and who 
still owns it is a likely prospect. 

2. The salesman is instructed in a sim- 
ple method of finding out, from a prospect 
list of this type, which names offer real 
promise. 

3. The sales manager, working shoulder 
to shoulder with his men, shows them how, 
by consistently following the new method 
and reversing the previous tendency to 
work on old prospects, they can in most 
cases double their personal sales. 

This new Studebaker creative selling 
plan has achieved notable results, having a 
revolutionary effect in one Studebaker 
agency after another. By Chapin Hoskins. 
Forbes, May 1, 1932, p. 10:2. 


Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Effective Sales Building Plans of Victor 
Adding Machine Company 

This survey of plans and methods to in- 
crease sales under adverse business condi- 
tions applied by Victor Adding Machine 
Company indicates that great care has been 
taken to train salesmen for present day 
selling. 

The vice president—general manager is 
the executive head of the sales department 


and is actively in charge of all sales work. 
In the direction of sales he is aided by 
four assistants—assistant sales manager in 
charge of branch offices, assistant sales 
manager in charge of dealers and agents, 
sales promotion and advertising manager, 
and export manager. 

A field sales organization of 200 men 
operates from branch offices located in 
strategic sections in the country. 
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In establishing quotas for its sales or- 
ganization this company bases such compu- 
tation on circulation figures of a nation- 
ally known group of magazines. In set- 
ting quotas a point system is employed and 
each point represents ten dollar’s worth of 
business, 

At the beginning of each year a quota 
sheet is made up for each branch office 
and forwarded to each branch manager. 
This sheet furnishes him with full inform- 
ation on the volume of business expected 
from his office during the year. When 
this information is received he establishes 
quotas for the various salesmen in his or- 
ganization. 

The Victor sales manual is pocket size 
and of the loose-leaf type so that it may 
be added to. One of its outstanding fea- 
tures is its arrangement of answers to ob- 
jections. 

Through the employment of a loose-leaf 
catalog that can be built up to fit the re- 
quirements of individual buyers this con- 


Retailing 


Stores Find It’s Better to Be Late Than 
Early 

Department stores in New York City 
have found that extra shopping time at 
the tag-end of the day brings more sales 
than the first hour after the morning 
opening. Franklin Simon & Co., B. Alt- 
man & Co., Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc., Ar- 
nold Constable and R. H. Macy & Co. are 
some of the stores which are either experi- 
menting with or have already adopted this 
plan of making the most of extra shop- 
ping hours. The Business Week, April 
13, 1932, p. 12:1. 


Retail Credit Survey, July-December, 
1931 

Reports from 501 retail establishments, 
including 107 department stores, 82 furni- 
ture stores, 56 jewelry stores, 84 men’s 
clothing stores, 60 shoe stores, 87 women’s 
specialty stores, and 33 electrical appliance 
stores, located in 25 cities, with total net 
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cern has effectively solved the problem of 
how to eliminate unnecessary information 
and give the prospect the exact data in 
which he is interested. Much of the red 
tape that handicaps the usual effort to 
secure business from the various branches 
of the United States Government is ma- 
terially lessened by Victor through the de- 
velopment of an informative bulletin that 
provides sufficient information for govern- 
ment offices to enable them to make their 
decisions and their requisitions for equip- 
ment. 


How this organization secures agent and 
dealer cooperation, how it uses a nation- 
wide service organization to increase sales, 
the Victor plan for getting selling meth- 
ods ideas from the sales organization and 
how the salesman’s publication is made a 
sales training medium are other features 
of this company’s set-up which are de- 
scribed and illustrated. Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, April, 1932. 


sales of $566,905,909 for the last six 
months of 1931, show that dollar sales for 
July-December, 1931, decreased 14.6 per 
cent in comparison with those for the 
corresponding period of 1930. 

It is estimated that retail prices fell 
approximately 14 to 16 per cent from De- 
cember, 1930, to December, 1931. 

The dollar sales of jewelry stores, with 
a decrease of 28.3 per cent, showed the 
greatest decline; those of department 
stores, with a decrease of 13 per cent, 
showed the smallest decline. 

Considering the total net sales of all 
stores reporting, by cities, it was found 
that all cities showed decreases in sales. 
Washington, D. C., with 5.1 per cent, had 
the smallest decrease and Cleveland with 
25.9 per cent had the greatest decrease. 

There were slight changes in the pro- 
portions of cash, open credit (regular 
charge account), and installment (deferred 
payment) sales, during the period studied. 
Cash sales increased from 45.5 to 47.3 per 
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cent; open credit sales decreased from 44.1 
to 42.7 per cent; and installment sales de- 
creased from 104 to 10 per cent. 

Women’s specialty stores did a larger 
proportion of their business on open credit 
than any of the types of stores included 
in the survey. 

Considering both types of credit, open 
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and installment, furniture stores did the 
largest proportion of business on credit. 
During the last six months of 1930, 91.3 
per cent of sales were on credit and for 
the same period in 1931, 89.1 per cent. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Domestic 
Commerce Series—No. 64, May, 1932. 48 
pages. , 


Survey of Books for Executives 


The Ethical Problems In Relations of 
Business to Government. Lectures de- 


livered in 1931 on the William A. Vaw- 

ter Foundation on Business Ethics, 

Northwestern University, School of 

Commerce. Ronald Press, New York, 

1932. 174 pages. $2.00. 

This book has a soporific title but its 
contents are anything but sleepy. They 
consist of five lectures and an introduction, 
all bearing upon the relations between busi- 
ness and government from an ethical point 
of view. In the admirable introduction by 
Dr. Vanderveer Custis, the problems sur- 
rounding business conduct are posed and 
the difficulties involved in properly solving 
these problems are clearly outlined. 

The first lecture is by Dr. Julius Klein 
of the Department of Commerce, on the 
general subject of Factors in Business Be- 
havior. Mr. Klein is a persuasive popular- 
izer of political and economic platitudes 
which, for the most part, should find their 
logical resting place in magazines of the 
Saturday Evening Post variety. Nothing 
which he says is either new or important, 
but he says it with much zest and so some 
of it is interesting. 

The second essay—Business Ethics and 
the Federal Trade Commission—by Com- 
missioner W. E. Humphrey, has teeth in 
it. Mr. Humphrey gives us a really thrill- 
ing account of the day to day business of 
the Commission and its efforts to protect 
the public from fraudulent and misleading 
practices. There is nothing in this article 
that smacks of political bally-hoo. It is an 
earnest, scientific baring of the facts. As 


such it deserves careful reading by any 
business man who is interested in raising 
the ideals of legitimate industry. 

Equally informative and to the point is 
the lecture by Senator A. W. Barkley of 
Kentucky upon The Business Lobby. Here 
is an exposition of the rise and present 
sinister power of this modern engine of 
propaganda which will surprise and actually 
alarm many of us whose knowledge of this 
menace is so fragmentary. Did you know, 
for instance, that there are at present 33 
large and powerfully organized lobbies, as 
well as hundreds of smaller ones, all with 
their paid secretaries and well-knit organi- 
zations primed to lead an assault upon any 
legislation which even remotely affects 
their interests? There is no space here to 
enlarge upon this dangerous situation, but 
let it be said that Senator Barkley deserves 
a vote of thanks for his temperate but out- 
spoken remarks. 

The fourth essay is a careful exposition 
of the aims and workings of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce by John N. 
Van der Vries, Manager of the North Cen- 
tral Division of the Chamber at the time 
this lecture was delivered. No one can 
accuse the author of this essay of ambiguity. 
His remarks are clear and to the point. It 
is to be expected that they should be some- 
what evangelical in character and an ex- 
position of the advantages of the Chamber’s 
methods with no mention of possible de- 
fects. This takes away from anything ap- 
proaching a critical analysis of the Cham- 
ber’s real value in the community but after 
all, Mr. Van der Vries is not to be cen- 
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sured for that. He is presenting a bird’s- 
eye view of the way the Chamber of Com- 
merce works, and he does so lucidly and 
with great effectiveness. 

The last essay is the gem of them all. It 
is by W. J. Donald and is a philosophical 
presentation of the management point of 
view as it has slowly evolved from the old 
laissez faire to the new conception of prop- 
erly managed industry. This conception, as 
Mr. Donald carefully points out, must take 
into consideration a growing amount of 
governmental control. How much control 
is necessary will depend upon how enlight- 
ened the profession of business becomes. 
For business management, as now begin- 
ning to be practised, is rapidly becoming 
more and more of a profession. This quite 
startling tendency and many others that 
hinge upon it are all to be observed in 
the new laissez faire which Mr. Donald 
visions. Let me quote his own words: 

“If governmental control of business is 
to take forms which will not handicap 
management in performing its services in 
the best interests of labor, the consumer, 
and the public as well as capital; business 
—and management—must demonstrate its 
ability better to control its own affairs in 
the interests of all concerned. What man- 
agement desires is business self-control 
within the rules of the game as prescribed 
by government—often adopted on request 
of and with the support of progressive man- 
agerial elements in business. Within this 
large sphere of managerial self-control, 
management desires to adopt and develop 
voluntary collectivism in the interests of 
the whole public. That voluntary collec- 
tivism is the new laissez faire. It is not 
the laissez faire of nineteenth century eco- 
nomic individualism, but before it can find 
full expression in widespread application a 
new unifying element in business must ap- 
pear in the emerging profession of man- 
agement. 

“This profession finds its opportunity to 
express its social obligations increasingly 
in both small- and large-scale business, in 
government administration itself, in the ex- 
ercise of influence on legislation affecting 
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not only business but also every other sec- 
tor of social life, and in its influence on the 
business inter-relationships both horizontal 
and vertical. The new profession is in the 
making. It is safe to predict that the pro- 
gress of recognition of its obligations will 
affect the conduct of business in an infinite 
variety of directions. Relief from anti- 
quated legislation inevitably awaits it. The 
future of the trade association, for instance, 
depends upon it. The character of the 
work of the trade association will be largely 
changed by it. The educational objective 
of collegiate schools of business must take 
it into account. Without it, relief from 
detrimental types of governmental control 
will be slow—indeed will be prevented by 
the warring elements of business itself to 
the disadvantage of both business and the 
public which it serves.” 


I wish space were available to quote 
more freely from this essay. One cannot 
read it without becoming enthusiastic over 
the thought-provoking style of the author. 
Donald wields a powerful pen as he ranges 
abroad in this field where he has spent so 
much time and study during the last dozen 
years. The new conception of business 
management will bring about a far different 
world of industry from any with which we 
have been familiar in the past. In this new 
world the effective business man will be a 
far more humane and important figure in 
the scheme of life than he has ever been 
before. Business management will not then 
be shrewd manipulation or covert ex- 
pioitation. It will rank high in those fields 
of endeavor to which the best brains of the 
country will be drawn, because of the op- 
portunities to help humanity as well as to 
make a living. 

“*Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” If the present depression can 
break the way for such a change, it will 
be well worth all it has cost in blood and 
tears and agonized dashing to the ground 
of some of our most cherished but out- 
dated illusions. 


Ernest G. Draper, Vice-President, 
The Hills Brothers Company. 
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Marketing Research Technique. By 
Percival White. Harper & Bros, N. Y., 
1931. 236 pages. $4.00. 

This is an elementary description of the 
various steps involved in conducting mar- 
ket surveys. According to the author it 
was written to serve as a manual of in- 
struction for field workers and to convey 
to purchasers of market research a knowl- 
edge of the methods used in conducting 
surveys. The author succeeds fairly well 
in the latter purpose but the book might 
be greatly improved for use as a manual 
of instruction. From the point of view 
of the field worker it is subject chiefly to 
two criticisms: 1. It contains much mate- 
rial which is not particularly relevant to 
his job; 2. it is not thorough and specific 
in its treatment of the field worker’s prob- 
lems. The inclusion in the book of much 
general material bearing upon all aspects 
of survey work may be justified on the 
ground that it provides the field worker 
with useful background information. On 
the other hand, the failure to come to close 
grips with the problems which the man 
in the field encounters is hardly justifiable 
in an instruction manual. 

The author has performed a useful 
service in making available to the inex- 
perienced business man or student of mar- 
keting a description of the methods used 
in making market surveys. The inclusion 
of a large amount of illustrative material 
is helpful in suggesting the wide variety 
of problems in connection with which sur- 
veys may be made. To persons of some 
experience in survey work the book offers 
little that has not been available previously 
in other sources. 

J. L. Parmer, Professor of Marketing, 

School of Commerce and 

Administration, University of Chicago. 


Formal Corporate Practice: Working 
Methods and Systems. By William H. 
Crow. Burrell-Snow, Inc., New York, 
1931. 1504 pages. $10.00. 
Established methods of 

formal corporate action and the attend- 

ant systems of the corporation are ex- 


conducting 
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plained in this volume which is designed 
as a guide for all persons concerned 
with the formal activities of the corp- 
oration. Such topics as Pre-Organiza- 
tion Activities; Corporate Organiza- 
tion; Powers of Stockholders; Direct- 
ors and Officers; Formal Corporate Ac- 
tion; Corporate Resolutions; Personnel, 
Records and Systems are discussed. The 
book is well illustrated with organiza- 
tion charts and corporate forms of vari- 
ous types. 

A criticism which might be made of 
the book is that the author in attempt- 
ing to cover a large number of topics 
has been forced so to limit the discussion 
of any,one topic that he has been unable 
in so brief a space adequately to cover 
some of the topics. We find that his 
discussion of committees, the duties of 
the treasurer, of the comptroller, of the 
general auditor and of financial and ac- 
counting organization are so condensed 
as to limit their usefulness somewhat. 
There is contained in the book, however, 
considerable information which is either 
not to be found elsewhere or to be found 
only with difficulty. For this reason 
both corporate officers and corporate at- 
torneys will undoubtedly find the vol- 
ume of value. 

M. R. L. 


Human Engineering. By Harry Myers. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1932. 318 
pages. $3.00. 

“If everyone did his work right and 
managed his affairs properly everybody 
would have all the money they really need 
and the world would be rid of much of 
its sickness, most of its accidents, and all 
of its burdensome debts and poverty.” 

Dr. Harry Myers, Management Engi- 
neer, formerly superintendent of personnel 
in several companies, attempts in “Human 
Engineering” to indicate how doing work 
right and managing affairs properly can be 
accomplished. Dr. Myers classifies people 
according to various formulae. Having 
suggested which characteristics make their 
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progress most difficult, he suggests the way 
to improve those failings. 

The author suggests that the job of hu- 
man engineering is to change people’s at- 
titude toward work, to teach them how to 
work, and to teach them how to manage 
their affairs properly. Using this as a 
basis, he elaborated on “The Laws of Good 
Works” : 

“Be clean and orderly. 

“Take good care of property and ma- 
terial. 

“Follow instructions carefully and con- 
tinuously. 

“Work well from starting to closing 
time. 

“Work every day and tell your boss 
when you cannot. 

“Work well with others.” 

He also devotes several chapters to 
“You,” asking such questions as “Are you 
intelligent?” “How do you learn?” Are 
you dependable? Fair? Pleasing? Or- 
derly? Energetic?” This is followed by 
several chapters on health and finally sec- 
tions on personnel, management and un- 
employment. 

The book is characterized by an almost 
ministerial style from start to finish. This 
style is further emphasized by frequent 
quotations from the Bible as well as from 
a variety of business and professional men. 

Byron F. Fre.p, Superintendent, 
Training Division, 
Commonwealth Edison Company. 


Does Trade Need Anti-Trust Laws? By 
Alexander Levene in collaboratior: with 
George J. Feldman. Ray Long & Rich- 
ard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1931. 144 
pages. $1.00. 

After a careful explanation of the 
provisions of the Anti-Trust laws in- 
cluding definitions of such terms as “re- 
straint of trade” and “monopoly,” a 
chapter on prohibited activities discuss- 
es such topics as price enchancement; 
price cutting; resale price maintenance; 
trade associations; curtailment of pro- 
duction; and price competition. 

How the laws help but also hinder 


trade is definitely shown and the con- 
trast between prohibitory laws which 
establish indefinable crime, and regula- 
tory laws which encourage human be- 
havior is clearly defined. 

The suggestion is made that the pres- 
ent Anti-Trust Laws remain in full 
force while the administration of regu- 
lation is being elaborated and accomp- 
lished. A government board similar in 
function to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will be required. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission could be readily 
used for this purpose by increasing its 
membership and staff to enable it to 
handle the added volume of work. If 
the task were delegated to this Com- 
mission the entire subject could be 
covered by several simple amendments 
to the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

The major amendment should provide 
that before any association or corpora- 
tion enter into any contract or arrange- 
ment with others to merge, consolidate, 
acquire stock ownership, fix prices, cur- 
tail production, apportion territory, fix 
resale prices or do anything which might 
be prohibited by the Anti-Trust Laws, 
it file with the Commission a petition 
together with a copy of the contract or 
arrangement, a schedule of the acts in- 
tended to be performed, and a statement 
showing the reasons therefor. 

Approval of a contract or arrange- 
ment by the Commission should auto- 
matically carry with it immunity from 
prosecution under the penal and prohibit- 
ory provisions of the Anti-Trust Laws, 
but specific penalties should be provided 
for violation of the orders of the Com- 
mission. _ 


National and State Banks. By Leonard 
C. Helderman. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1931. 178 pages. $2.50. 
An economic history of National and 

State bank experience before the Civil 

War. Beginning with the panic of 1837, 

Mr. Helderman examines the principal 

banking systems of the American States 
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in the following quarter-century ; discusses 
the passage of the National Bank Act, the 
principles of the National Banking System 
and their origins; and shows the influence 
of this early experience upon post-bellum 
banking developments. 


Industrial Hygiene for Engineers and 
Managers. By Carey P. McCord. 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1931. 336 
pages. $5.00. 

“Catastrophies among workers in in- 
dustry growing out of unsuspected dang- 
ers are often made more deplorable 
through the recognition that even a 
meager amount of consideration might 
have avoided the ill occurrences.” Just how 
these unfortunate events occur and the 
means necessary for their prevention are 
a fundamental part of this book and par- 
ticularly adapts it to the needs of engi- 
neers and managers. 

“Emergency Aid for the Industrially 
Injured” includes a brief description of 
common injuries with logically tabulated 
and clearly organized measures necessary 
for their relief. The privileges and limi- 
tations of the first aider are clearly de- 
fined, and the numerous illustrations 
should prove valuable to him. 

Occupational diseases receive detailed 
consideration and are classified by causes 
and by the prinicpal organs or systems 
affected. More than 500 industrial agents 
are listed as possible sources of occupa- 
tional disabilities in workers. Following 
this list is a tabulation of trades and in- 
dustries in which one or more forms of 
occupational disease hazards are known 
to exist. Fifty-two occupational disease 
hazards are given along with a compila- 
tion of trades and industries in which 
each of the various hazards are found. 

Factory sanitation, although much neg- 
lected in industry heretofore, must re- 
ceive increasing attention if full benefit 
is to be derived from accident and occu- 
pational disease prevention measures. 
Costly experimentation and many unsatis- 
factory results may be avoided by follow- 
ing the standards tabulated for cafeteria 


cleanliness, factory illumination, ventila- 
tion, heating, drinking water, bathing fa- 
cilities, lockers, stairways and janitor ser- 
vice. Two hundred forty-nine problems 
in accident and industrial diesase hazards 
requiring special consideration in sanita- 
tion are enumerated. 

Accident prevention, the cause and ef- 
fect of industrial fatigue, and the special 
protective clothing most suitable for 
workers are all given brief consideration. 

Physical examination in industry serves 
two purposes; it determines job fitness 
and establishes the general health status 
of the employee. Certain defects elimi- 
nate an applicant for employment while 
the periodic examination of employees 
serves as a guide in maintaining their 
health. The number of workers found 
subject to high blood pressure, defective 
vision, poor hearing, heart disease and 
other conditions, well illustrate the neces- 
sity for such examinations. The value of 
medical service in industry is clearly 
brought out in the chapters on this sub- 
ject. The cost of such service varies con- 
siderably in the different industries if 
one judges by the cost tables given in the 
text. 

The compensation laws covering both 
industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
ease are discussed in detail. The stand- 
ards for workmen’s compensation laws as 
recommended by the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation are given to- 
gether with a tabulation as to how the 
various state laws conform to these 
standards. 

Investigation concerning foods and feed- 
ing habits of workers revealed that the 
usual dietaries are defective. These de- 
fects may be a factor in plant mortality 
rates, production rates, industrial fatigue 
and in occupational. disease. Improvement 
in diet may be brought about through the 
plant cafeteria and the medical depart- 
ment. 

The utilization of the handicapped 
worker to the best advantage of both 
himself and industry is a vital problem 
of the future, and this subject receives 








such consideration as the present develop- 
ment of the subject warrants. 

A final and lengthy chapter deals ex- 
tensively with mutual benefit associations, 
and the model by-laws for a mutual 
benefit association as prepared by the 
National Industrial Conference Board are 
reprinted. 

The book has evidently been carefully 
prepared, is well written, fully illustrated, 
and contains a wealth of information for 
engineers, managers, hygienists, first aid- 
ers, industrial physicians, safety and per- 
sonnel . workers. 

D. R. Jones, M.D. 
Sherwin-Williams Company 





Cutting Clerical Costs. By Eugene J. 
Benge. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1931. 327 pages. 

This book has been written to show how 
to reduce office costs or keep them as low 
as possible. In addition to this, the book 
is full of pertinent information -on office 
management. It is not theoretical but gives 
facts and practical advice. 

It is assumed in the beginning that an 
office should be surveyed to get data for 
action. The author opens the first chapter 
logically by defining the object of a survey, 
describing how to organize for one, and 
what to cover. He proposes that the in- 
vestigator should consider 

1. Organization 

2. Personnel 

3. Equipment 

4. Methods 

5. Working conditions. 
6. Layout and flow of work. 

Many tables, suggestive outlines, questions, 

charts, and hints for procedure are given. 

After telling how to make the survey, 
many of the remaining pages are devoted 
to how to study the data collected in a 
survey and how to make improvements. 

The physical relationship of desks, peo- 
ple, and equipment of all kinds in the space 
provided to house the office force is dis- 
cussed in an early chapter. The available 
space for the office is considered under the 
four factors: quality, quantity, location and 
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cost. Such subjects as illumination, acous- 
tics, heating and ventilation, luncheon facili- 
ties, and drinking water are covered in suf- 
ficient detail to give even the novice a rea- 
sonable background and to make him real- 
ize the importance of these factors and their 
influence on output. 

In presenting suggestions on improving 
office methods, Mr. Benge recognizes the 
difficulties one faces in such a task and 
gives many pointers needed by the office 
manager. 

The making of records is recognized as 
one of the major operations in the office. 
Reducing the work done on paper is an im- 
portant factor in cutting costs. Mr. Benge 
discusses form analysis in a way to cause 
us to wonder many times what the ratio 
of the cost of records is to the return ob- 
tained from their use after compilation. 
Then we read: “When an organization 
undertakes to study and control production 
of each record, the most important single 
problem is to secure a complete and satis- 
fying answer to the question: Is it neces- 
sary?” 

Many readers will wonder, after reading 
the chapter on equipment, why they bought 
certain machines, while others will be 
stimulated to hunt for labor-saving devices. 

This book contains interesting and help- 
ful chapters on selecting and training em- 
ployees ; methods of work measurement and 
compensation; non-financial incentives. 
Then, it closes with a chapter on planning 
and control, and one on organization and 
management. 

Any supervisor of office activities will be 
stimulated and challenged to take his job 
more seriously by reading this book. He 
will have pointed out to him many ways to 
reduce the cost of office production. The 
reader will realize that Mr. Benge has had 
real first hand experiences and understands 
thoroughly the subject of office manage- 
ment. The book deserves a prominent posi- 
tion in the office executive’s management 
library. 

I. O. Royse, Manager, 
Office Production, 
Ralston Purina Company. 
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